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Brass bracelets worn by Ceylonese. From 
the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 


The Early 
Economy of Ceylon 


A HIGH TYPE of civilization was reached in Ceylon from ap- 
proximately 362 to 1017 a.p. During this era, Buddhism was 
introduced to the island. 

The impact of Buddhism spurred a heavy building program 
that achieved beautiful temples, great gneiss sculptures and 
many fine architectural decorations. Intellectually, Buddhism 

fostered the study of Sanskrit that was used to write the scriptures of Buddhism. 
Ceylon engaged in extensive trade with China, Persia, India and Greece. 
Exports such as cinnamon, pepper, ginger, pearls, precious stones, muslin, 
tortoise shell and elephants composed the bulk of this trade. Gold and silver 
were mined on the island. From very early times, coins made from these 
valuable deposits were widely used in foreign trade. 
Whether ancient or contemporary, history shows that every expanding 


society needs a system of money and banking to facilitate the flow of trade. 
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COVER 


Detail of Remembrance of Phipps by 
Beth Bourbone, which won the 
Garden Club of Allegheny County 
prize in the recent exhibit of Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh at Car- 
negie Institute, appears on the cover. 
This is the fifteenth year the Garden 
Club has offered an award for floral 
painting. 

A housewife who took up paint- 
ing seriously just four years ago, 
Miss Bourbone (Mrs. William D. 
Cadman) teaches a hobby class of 
young girls in her home near Clair- 
ton. Her oil painting, with vivid 
masses of spring blossoms, was in- 
spired, of course, by a visit to 
Phipps Conservatory, where the 
annual Spring Flower Show is cur- 
rently attracting large crowds. 
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APRIL CALENDAR 


PAINTINGS BY SAMUEL ROSENBERG 

A one-man show of oils by Samuel Rosenberg may be 
seen in gallery K on the third floor this month through the 
29th. Mr. Rosenberg, of the Carnegie Tech painting and 
design faculty, enjoys a national reputation. 


CONTEMPORARY PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 

Sixty drawings by 29 local artists, selected from 288 
submitted by 70 different persons, will be shown on the 
second floor April 12 through May 6. The jury of selec- 
tion included Jeanette Jena, Norman L. Rice, Walter R. 
Hovey, Charles LeClair, and Gordon Bailey Washburn. 


THE ARTIST FACES THE CAMERA 

Thirty-eight natural-light photographs of nineteen 
Pittsburgh painters and sculptors by Sam Hood are pre- 
sented by the Department of Fine Arts in third-floor 
gallery J April 15 through May 13. 


SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 

The 43d annual PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL SALON OF 
Puorocrapuic Art may be seen in galleries L and M on 
the third floor through April 22. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

The Hall of Decorative Arts offers a representative 
selection of different types of art objects—ivory, wood, 
metal, pottery, and porcelain—from the many collec- 
tions given over the years to the Institute. 


ON THE AIR 
Looxinc aT Mopern Art 

(Wednesdays, 9:00 p.m., WQED) 

Gordon Bailey Washburn continues his series with 
“The Religious Theme: Rouault and Manessier’’ on 
April 4; “‘Early Cubism” on the 11th; ‘The Full De- 
velopment of Cubism’’ on the 18th; and ‘‘Dada and Sur- 
realism’’ on the 25th. 

Orr-Beat Booxs (Mondays, 6:15 p.m., WQED) 

Some of the highly enjoyable and worthwhile books 
that miss the best-seller lists are brought to mind in 
reviews by Carnegie Library staff members. 

Or Many Taincs (Mondays, 8:15 p.m., KDKA) 

Witty and enlightening verbal essays are presented by 
Bergen Evans, professor of literature at Northwestern 
University, who, incidentally, does research for the 
popular $64,000 Question radio program. Mr. Evans’ 
talks, which are sponsored by Carnegie Library, con- 
tinue until May 14. 

Tue Reaper (Sundays, 10:00 p.m., KQV) 

Excerpts from fine literature of every time and place 
are read by John Gibbs. The material is selected by a 
committee from the Carnegie Library staff. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
On April 15 Dr. Bidwell will be assisted by Allen Hood, 
violinist, who will play the Romanze in F Major by 
Beethoven and compositions by Fritz Kreisler. 


MARINE HALL 

Big-game and coral-reef fishes collected by the late 
J. Verner Scaife, Jr., may be seen in Marine Hall on the 
first floor; also illustrative panels giving information 
about the sea and its life, a panel depicting the Gulf 
Stream, a New England coast habitat group, and a Bay 
of Naples tide-pool community. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 

The exhibition of wildlife conservation, prepared by 
the Museum with sponsorship from the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, continues on the first floor. An indoor 
mountain waterfall is a popular feature. 


DINOSAUR HALL 

Diplodocus carnegiei, Apatosaurus louisae, and Tyranno- 
Saurus rex are outstanding among numerous fossils in 
Dinosaur Hall. The collection of ammonites is of interest, 
and a mural showing pterosaurs, along with specimens of 
these winged reptiles dating back 165 million years, is a 
recent addition. 


HALL OF FOSSIL MAMMALS 
The panoroll by Ottmar F. von Fuehrer, a revolving 
mural showing the sixty million years of the Cenozoic 


Era with the horse as central figure, is prominent in the 
Hall of Fossil Mammals. 


DOLLS OF THE U.N. 

Dolls representing the sixty members of the United 
Nations are on display in the Museum-Library hallway. 
These costume dolls are lent by Pittsburgh Doll Club 
members and from the Museum collection. 


ANCIENT NEAR EAST HALL 

Mummies of people, animals, and birds, the ‘‘soul 
boat"’ of Sesostris III, a predynastic burial, alabaster and 
bronze work from ancient Qataban in South Arabia, are 
among exhibits in this preliminary installation. 


FOSSIL MAN 

Reproductions of skulls of fossil primates from Taungs 
ape-man to Neanderthal man, with artifacts, are shown 
in one of two rehabilitated cases on the third floor. In the 
the other are displayed casts of Cro-Magnon skulls and 
artifacts, with skulls of modern apes. 
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MOZART: 1756-91 


Monuments and Portraits 


nN Mozart’s native Austria, two famous 

monuments bear homage to his genius. 
These works of sculpture interpret the com- 
poser’s spirit from antithetical points of view. 

In Vienna, near the recently reconstructed 
Imperial Opera House, which was originally 
inaugurated with a performance of Don 
Giovanni, stands the Mozart monument by 
Viktor Tilgner. It shows a playful figure of 
the rococo period. The composer, in the 
ornate attire of this era, appears almost like a 
ballet master in perfect pose. This statue sug- 
gests one aspect of Mozart's art: its lightness 
and grace, its meticulous proportions, its 
dance element. The expression evokes the 
gentle smile of Mozart's serenades and minu- 
ets, the eternal serenity of his Figaro and Cosi 
fan tutte. 

In the foyer of the Mozarteum in Salzburg, 
Edmund Hellmer has conjured up the com- 
poser’s world with deeper insight. Here the 
sculptor envisions Mozart as Apollo Mu- 
sagetes, the leader of the muses. Nude, un- 
draped by earthly vestment, this stylized 
figure symbolizes his God-sent inspiration. It 
is a token of the divine spirit in Mozart's 
art. 

Between these two sculptural interpreta- 
tions lies all that biographies and esthetics 
have sought and found in Mozart's miraculous 
life and work. The allegories of the two 
monuments point to extremes: here, to an 
art tied to the time of its origin in the second 
half of the eighteenth century; there, to 
timelessness, to an art that in two centuries 
has lost nothing of its supreme tonal message. 

Mozart was a favorite subject of painters, 
who portrayed him during decisive phases of 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
By JosernH LANGE 
In the Mozarteum at Salzburg 


his tragic and short life of thirty-five years. 
Our cross section through Mozart portraiture 
throws light on the main stations of his 
earthly journey. This selection is guided by 
authenticity. Mozart iconography lists many 
paintings long classified as authentic until re- 
cent scholarship proved their spuriousness. 
The earliest picture, an unsigned oil, was 
done in 1762. We see Wolfgang as a pretty 
child. He stands near a clayichord, dressed in 
a gold lace suit given to him by the Empress 
Maria Theresa. This picture recalls the aus- 
picious beginning of Mozart's life. At six he 
had already played at the imperial court in 
Vienna, and had kept an audience of royalty 
and connoisseurs spellbound by his impro- 








visation and his ingenious performance. 

In the Louvre hangs the charming painting 
English Tea at the Conti's by Michel Barthélémy 
Ollivier. It shows Mozart playing the clavier 
in the Salon des Quatre Glaces at a fashionable 
party. The child Wolfgang, probably musi- 
cally the most gifted ever known, was then 
the sensational attraction in the salons of 
international aristocracy. His achievements 
were short of the miraculous. For at the age 
of eight, Wolfgang was more than a perform- 
ing virtuoso; he was already a facile com- 
poser. 

In the striking oil attributed to Fra Felice 
Cignaroli (privately owned in Paris) the pro- 
digious boy has turned into a serious-looking 
artist. The picture is a record of Mozart's 
historic trip to Italy between 1769 and 1771. 
In Verona, Wolfgang had given an organ 





THE MOZART MONUMENT sy Vixtor TILGNER 
Near the Vienna State Opera House 
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concert with such success that an art patron 
had this painting made as a souvenir. It 
shows Mozart, now fourteen years old, at the 
keyboard. He is dressed like an adult in the 
ornate fashion of the rococo period. As a 
musician he has already achieved triumphs 
that dwarfed the accomplishments of other 
masters at their summit. He held a coveted 
diploma of composer from the Academy of 
Bologna, where the renowned Padre Martini 
had been his teacher. 

The Order of the Golden Spur, that most 
distinguished honor conferred upon him by 
the Pope, decorates Mozart on the unsigned 
portrait of 1777 in the Liceo Musicale of 
Bologna. Mozart's family considered this a 
very good likeness. Now Mozart was twenty- 
one. The seriousness of a highly competitive 
professional life had started. He was tied to 
the routine of a regular position as 
concertmaster to the cardinal arch- 
bishop of Salzburg. 

In 1777 Mozart decided to leave 
Salzburg. His cosmopolitan outlook 
could no longer cope with the limita- 
tions and inherent provincialism of 
his native town. He set out with his 
mother on a great trip west. His 
hopes were high; he had to his credit 
an imposing list of sacred and secular 
compositions. Paris was the ultimate 
goal. But the French capital became 
the scene of the first deep sorrow in 
Mozart's life. His mother suddenly 
fell ill and died on the third of July, 
1778. Alone, he returned to Salzburg. 

The Mozart household was now 
reduced to the widowed father and 
his two children. The essence of 
their tender relationship is reflected 
in the painting by Johann Nepomuk 
della Croce of 1780 in the Mozart 
Museum at Salzburg. The picture 
focuses on the music-making of the 
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ENGLISH TEA AT THE CONTI’S sy Micnet BarTHéLémy OLIVIER 
At the Louvre 


Mozart family. Wolfgang and his sister Maria 
Anna are playing the clavier four hands. The 
father with his violin leans against the piano. 
On the wall hangs a picture of the mother, 
who is no longer with them. 

Again Mozart broke away from the chains 
of Salzburg. An unforeseen sequence of events 
made Vienna his home for the last decade of 


| his life. On August 4, 1782, he married Con- 


stanze Weber, the younger sister of the singer 
Aloysia with whom he had first fallen in love. 
Aloysia had become the wife of Joseph Lange, 
a versatile artist. It was Lange who painted 
the famous uncompleted oil that today hangs 
in the Mozarteum of Salzburg. Closer to 


Mozart than any other painter, Lange evokes 
more than the physiognomy of his brother- 
in-law. The discriminating portrait probes 
into that which is behind the gently in- 
quisitive face. In contrast to the decorative 
style of earlier Mozart pictures, Lange’s sym- 
pathetic image is not burdened with the 
futility of ornamental details. Instead, it con- 
centrates on Mozart's head: the features are 
clear; the expression is melancholy. We are 
struck by the musician’s high forehead, the 
penetrating eyes, the long aquiline nose, of 
which Mozart himself poked fun when he 
signed his name “‘Wolfgang Amadeus Naso.”’ 

The final items of contemporary Mozart 








iconography belong to the years 1788-89. 
There are several profiles by Leonard Posch, 
and the portrait in silverpoint by Dorothée 
Stock. In all these Mozart appears consider- 
ably older than his years, an omen of a life 
burning itself out at rapid pace. The deep 
seriousness of expression reflects the emo- 
tional shocks he had to suffer around that 
time. He had lost several children. And his 
father—of whom Wolfgang said, ‘‘Next to 
God comes Papa’’—passed away. 

No authentic contemporary pictures have 
come down to us of the tragic finale of Mo- 
zart’s life. Various paintings showing Mozart 
during this period were done after the master’s 
death. None of them are significant as art 
works, but some of them aim at accuracy of 
detail in a documentary manner. Thus the 
painting by Mihaly Munkacsy shows the 
fatally ill composer at home reclining in an 
easy chair, trying to conduct a quartet of 
singers in a reading of his last and uncom- 
pleted work, the Requiem. 

An engraving of Mozart's funeral shows a 
horse-drawn hearse entering the gates of the 
cemetery of St. Mark’s in Vienna. Because of 
a raging snowstorm during the afternoon of 
December 6, 1791, no one accompanied Mo- 
zart to his final resting place. Only his faithful 
dog walks sadly behind the hearse. This en- 


Dr. Dorian is professor of music at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and music editor of The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Program Magazine. He is author of The History of 
Music in Performance and The Musical Workshop and has 
contributed to many scholarly journals. Dr. Dorian holds 
the Ph.D. degree from University of Vienna, his native 
city, and is a graduate of the Musical Academy of Vienna. 
For several years he was music critic for the Berlin Mor- 
genpost before coming to Pittsburgh in 1936. He has been 
active in arranging the Mozart Festival to be held here 
this month. 

It may be of interest that Director William Steinberg of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony and Mrs. Steinberg treasure a 
small ivory note pad that once belonged to Mozart. 
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graving was once owned by Beethoven, who 
kept it as a reminder of the inexorable tragedy 
of Mozart's end. 

Mozart was buried in a pauper’s grave. 
When Constanze, too ill to attend the funeral, 
visited the cemetery later, the gravedigger 
was unable to identify with certainty the few 
feet of ground that covered Mozart's coffin. 

Today a dignified monument by Hans 
Gasser marks the probable place where 
Mozart’s remains were lowered into the earth. 


MOZART FESTIVAL 


——— will celebrate the bicentennial 
of the birth of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


with a festival April 2 to 20. Plans have been | 


made by the Symphony Society, the New 
Friends of Music and Junior New Friends of 
Music, and the five local colleges pooling 
their student and faculty talent for the first 
time. William Steinberg is the musical 
director. 

The Budapest String Quartet will give an 
all-Mozart program April 2 at 8:30 p.M., in 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

On the 4th, the Junior New Friends of 
Music will present young local artists in a 
Mozart concert, 8:30 p.m., in Music Hall. No 
admission will be charged. A special invita- 
tion is extended to Carnegie Institute Society 
members to attend. 

The Symphony concerts April 6 and 8 in- 
clude Mozart's Violin Concerto in A Major, and 
on the 13th and 15th Cosi fan tutte will be 
presented. 

Three all-college Mozart programs will be 
given: the Requiem on April 10 at 8:30 P.M., 
in Music Hall; excerpts from a number of 
operas sung by college music students, in 
Antonian Hall, Mt. Mercy College, 8:30 p.M., 
April 18; and a chamber-music recital by 
faculty members, April 20, 8:30 P.m., in 
Music Hall. No admission fee will be charged. 
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LANDSCAPING THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


A the foot of the Acropolis in the heart 
of Athens the ancient Agora has been 
excavated by the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies. As revealed by the excavations, 
the Agora (literally the Gathering Place) 
was af Open square some six acres in extent, 
surrounded by public buildings and traversed 
by the principal streets of the city. It was 
similar in size to our Schenley Plaza. 

From about the time of Solon (early sixth 
century B.c.) until it was sacked by the 
northern barbarians, the Herulians, in a.p. 
267, the Agora served as the center of the 
political, commercial, and social life of 
Athens. When it was destroyed, most of the 
materials from the buildings were re-used in 
new fortifications. Their foundations were 
soon buried by silt washed down from the 
adjacent hills. A brief revival in the fifth 
century was followed by the desolation of the 
Dark Ages. Habitation resumed in the tenth 
century and continued until the current 
excavations began in 1931. : 

In the law by which the Greek Parliament 
authorized the American School of Classical 
Studies to excavate the Agora it specifically 
provided that, after the excavation is com- 
pleted, ‘‘in so far as in the judgment of the 
Archeological Council this is consistent with 
the good preservation and proper display of 
the antiquities, the area shall be used for the 
making of a Park.’’ To comply with this 
mandatory provision the director of the 
Agora Excavations, Homer Thompson, asked 
me to come to Athens in the summer of 1953 
to make preliminary studies and estimates of 
cost for landscaping the Agora. He wanted 
me to see it at its worst, in the midst of the 
arid season. There is seldom any rain from 
June to September in Athens. His strategy 
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was wise. If I had not seen the severe summer 
conditions the new planting would have to 
endure, I could not have planted successfully. 

In addition to the Agora proper, the exca- 
vation area included the northern and west- 
ern slopes of the Areopagus, occupied by 
houses and shops where artists and artisans 
of Athens lived and worked. This hill was 
an area about the size of Point State Park here 
in Pittsburgh, and the problems of acquisi- 
tion, demolition, and excavation had been 
similar in many ways. 

A comparison of these two enterprises 
presents an interesting study in the progress 
of civilization. The Agora Excavations have 
brought to light the physical evidence of 
man’s highest cultural achievement up to the 
time it was destroyed seventeen centuries ago. 
Now, seventeen centuries after the destruc- 
tion of the Agora, the Point Park excavation 
is bringing to light the physical structures 
where men fought to revive the ancient cul- 
ture in an undeveloped country. 

Both enterprises reveal man’s inherent 
longing to know and understand the origin 
of his physical and cultural heritage. Within 
this heritage there seems always to have been 
some reverence for trees and flowers in the 
civic landscape. Whether it is the ancient 
Agora of Athens or the modern Point Park of 
Pittsburgh, I find the same basic motives for 
the landscape restoration. However, there 
was no art known as “‘landscape architec- 
ture’’ in ancient Greece, and there is no word 
for ‘‘landscape architect’’ in either the ancient 
or modern Greek vocabulary. 

This art has evolved as a new requirement 
of modern planning. How strange it seemed 
to me, a Pittsburgher, to be restoring one of 
the earliest known civic landscapes and a 





garden dedicated to Hephaistos, god of the 
metal-workers. As I worked in this garden I 
could hear, like an echo from ancient times, 
the familiar ring of the modern metal- 
workers’ anvils from their shops nearby. 

My preliminary studies included a thorough 
examination of the archeological, historical, 
horticultural, and physical characteristics of 
the excavation. Most of the excavation had 
been completed by the time I arrived on the 
scene. Only a few modern houses and streets, 
which had previously completely covered the 
excavations area, remained to be demolished. 
The staff of archeologists and historians had 
identified the ancient foundations and recon- 
structed the history of the area from the 
archeological findings. 

Only one building had been spared from 
destruction by the barbarians; the Temple, 
formerly known as the Theseum, stood as the 
best preserved and one of the most beautiful 
of all Greek edifices. Its identification, how- 
ever, through recent studies has been changed 
to the Temple of Hephaistos. This beautiful 
Temple, with its Pentelic marble columns and 
superb sculptured frieze, overlooks the Agora 
proper from its rocky prominence much as it 
did when it was built about 450 years before 
Christ. 

Opposite the Temple on the eastern side of 
the market square, some of the original walls 
of the Stoa of Attalos were preserved as part 
of the ancient fortifications built following 
the Agora’s destruction. This most splendid 
of all Greek stoas, measuring 382 feet in 
length by 64 feet in width, was built between 
159 and 138 s.c. by King Attalos of Perga- 
mon. King Attalos had studied in Athens as 
a youth and, on ascending the throne, had 
expressed his gratitude by this magnificent 
gift. It was a benefaction not unlike Car- 
negie Institute in size and idea. In the stoas, 
as in our Institute, the citizens carried on 
much of their social intercourse. Here too 
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philosophers, poets, and entertainers found a 
ready audience, and public banquets were 
spread in their shelter. Politics and business 
were also discussed in the stoas. 

The Stoa is being rebuilt, in the original 
materials, to house the objects found in the 
excavation of the Agora. Some sixty-five 
thousand items—architectural and sculp- 
tural fragments, inscriptions, pottery, bronzes, 
ivories, coins, and other artifacts—have been 
identified, catalogued, and prepared for dis- 
play in this museum. It is to be dedicated at 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
School of Classical Studies, August 31 
through September 2, 1956. This will be the 
only one of the ancient structures to be re- 
built; all others will be identified by their 
original foundations and by models of their 
conjectural restoration displayed in the mu- 
seum. A similar policy is being followed re- 
garding Fort Duquesne and Fort Pitt in Point 
State Park. 

Three figures of mythical giants that sup- 
ported the porch of the Odeion (music hall 
similar in function to Syria Mosque) have 
stood since ancient times and will remain in 





Mr. Griswold has been in the professional practice of 
landscape architecture for thirty-four years, of which 
eighteen have been in private practice in Pittsburgh, 
eleven as superintendent of this city’s public parks, four 
years in Cleveland, and one in New York. 

He holds the degree of Master in Landscape Design 
from Cornell University and is a Fellow in Landscape 
Architecture of the American Academy in Rome, a Fellow 
of the American Society of Landscape Architects, and an 
honorary member of the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. He was presented with 
the Sarah Gildersleeve Fife Award by the Garden Club 
of America in 1953. 

Mr. Griswold has designed plans for the American 
Military Cemetery at Anzio, for reconstruction of the 
garden of the Great House at Old Economy, and since 
1953 has been in charge of landscaping the Agora in 
Athens, where excavations have been recently carried out 
in the ‘gathering place’’ of great minds in the Golden 
Age of Greece. 
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AUTHOR’S SKETCH FOR THE LANDSCAPE RESTORATION OF THE WESTERN HALF OF THE AGORA 
Temple and garden of Hephaistos are at upper right overlooking Agora proper. Foundations of civic buildings 
are shown interplanted with oak, olive, laurel, Oriental plane, fig, pomegranate, myrtle, and boxwood. 


place. Also the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
an excellent example of eleventh-century By- 
zantine architecture, is being restored by 
funds from the Kress Foundation and will 
be the only nonclassical structure left stand- 
ing within the archeological area. 

In connection with my preliminary study 
I was provided with references to planting in 
the Agora extracted from the ancient authors 
by Professor R. E. Wycherley. In my plans 
for the Agora proper I used only the trees— 
oaks, planes, laurel, olives, white poplars 
and myrtle—mentioned in these classical 
references. On the surrounding slopes I 
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planted other indigenous plants, but no 
exotics. This policy became difficult to fol- 
low when prominent individuals offered gifts 
of exotic plants. In a few cases I compromised 
for strategic reasons, trusting that nature 
would take its course. In my plans are in- 
cluded many semitropical varieties of plants 
familiar to us in southwestern Pennsylvania: 
redbud, tamarix, oleander, vitex, almond, 
acacia, pine, cedar, cypress, rhamnus, Par- 
kinsonia, rosernary, heather, lavender, Teu- 
crium, gorse, clematis, honeysuckle, smilax, 
English ivy. I am also planting as many wild 
flowers as possible from all parts of Greece, to 














give the visitors a glimpse of the unrivaled 
display, which surpasses those of all other 
countries. 

Many of our plants were contributed by 
individuals and organizations. They came to 
the Agora and planted their contributions 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

His Majesty King Paul planted an oak, 
sacred to Zeus, near the altar dedicated to 
that deity. Queen Frederica planted laurel 
Clauris nobilis), sacred to Apollo, and the 
Girl Guides followed suit by planting a 
hedge of laurel all along the north boundary 
wall. They planted again this winter. Boy 
Scouts planted oleanders along the west 
boundary fence, and elsewhere the Greek 
Landscape Committee and the Society of Old 
Athenians planted olive, laurel, fig, and 
pomegranate. 

From the forestry nursery of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Superior School of 
Agriculture, from the Royal Estate at Tatoi, 
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and from several other private estates we re- 
ceived gifts of plants, making it unnecessary 
to spend much of our landscape fund for 
plant material. Constantine Benaki, son of 
the donor of the famous Benaki Museum, was 
especially helpful by contributions of plants 
from his estate at Marathon and in obtaining 
irrigation equipment. This type of coopera- 
tion was typical of the Greek people, who 
showed the keenest appreciation of the Agora 
landscaping. 

There are no landscape contractors in 
Greece whom I could employ to carry out my 
plans. I had to train my own workmen in 
planting methods totally unfamiliar to them. 
They were hard workers and eager to learn, 
but never before have I had to justify every 
instruction I gave before it was followed. 
The burden of proof was constantly on me, 
with the unexpected always to be expected. 

The element of surprise was equally ap- 
plicable to the digging of plant holes. Even 
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though the locations were always approved 
by the archeologists before we started dig- 
ging, I often ran into important archeological 
objects. If it was a fragment of sculpture, 
pottery, or architecture, the archeologists 
took over the digging until it was cleared. 
However, if it was a large foundation, I had 
to move the plant location. Consequently the 
archeological contribution of our horti- 
cultural excavation was considerable. 

It was my intention to have the planting 
supplement and not compete with the archeo- 
logical structures. Each plant was located to 
help the visitors identify and appreciate the 
antiquities. The same intention governed the 
location of modern paths and steps, essential 
to make the ruins accessible to the hundreds 
of scholars and laymen who visit the Agora 
daily. 

Most visitors enter the Agora by way of 
the Temple of Hephaistos, from which there 
is a spectacular view of the Agora proper, 
with the Acropolis silhouetted against Mt. 
Hymettos in the distance. In my preliminary 
sketch for landscaping this area (see illustra- 
tion) I showed limestone terraces where 
visitors could sit in front of the Temple over- 
looking the market square while it was ex- 
plained by lecturers. This idea was frowned 
on by the Greek Archeological Council, who 
felt it competed with the ancient atmosphere 
of the Temple. It was a valid criticism, so I 
moved this exedra farther south along the 
ridge, made it much more informal, at the 
same time making it a memorial to Edward 
Capps, moving spirit of the Agora Excava- 
tions. 

Surrounding the Temple on three sides, a 


double row of holes, each a meter (39.37 


inches) square and a meter deep, was found 
in the bedrock by Dorothy Burr Thompson, 
the archeologist who excavated this area. 
In the holes were terra-cotta pots about ten 
inches in diameter with holes in the bottom, 
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similar to our common flower pots. These 
pots had been used for transplanting the 
plants into this Garden of Hephaistos. After 
the plants had been set in place, the pots were 
broken purposely, to allow the roots to 
spread. For the same operation today we use 
a ball of earth bound in burlap. What the 
plants were, there was no way of telling. 
After much discussion we decided on pome- 
granate and classical myrtle as most likely, 
because of their historical association with 
this area. The Garden Club of Princeton, New 
Jersey, of which Mrs. Thompson is a mem- 
ber, financed this restoration, which brings 
back to life after twenty-two centuries one of 
the earliest known gardens. A similar con- 
tribution is being made by the Garden Club 
of Providence, Rhode Island, which is spon- 
soring the more informal garden around the 
Byzantine Church of the Holy Apostles. 

Although my budget estimate for the land- 
scaping ($100,000) is a very small part of the 
total cost of the excavation, it is still hitch- 
hiking along on small contributions. The 
work was started before the full amount was 
in hand, three years ahead of the original 
schedule, to beat a threat of inflation. Fortu- 
nately I can get five times as much landscape 
work accomplished for a dollar as I could 
here, but the complication of reckoning my 
costs in drachmas has not made my cost 
accounting any easier. Knowing by what 
effort, devotion, and sacrifice many contribu- 
tions were made, I feel a profound obligation 
to produce results worthy of the contributors’ 
anticipations. In fact, this incentive is quite 
as important as the esthetic and historical 
aspects of the landscape. 

In my first season’s work last year, I 
finished about one-third of the landscaping. 
Most important of all, the highly essential 
irrigation system was installed with the 
efficient cooperation of General Charles L. 

(Turn to page 138) 








PHOTOGRAPHY TODAY 


N° longer is the definition valid, that 
photography is a language describing a 
moment out of time and space. Pictorial 
photography, the essence of the forty-third 
annual Photographic Salon sponsored by the 
Photographic Section of The Academy of Sci- 
ence and Art of Pittsburgh, now on exhibi- 
tion at Carnegie Institute, goes much further 
in its scope. A picture may be a preconceived 
idea that develops a mood of timelessness. 
After the photographer has arranged the 
components of his picture, only the first step 
has been taken. It is a long journey to the 
finished picture, where he may have utilized 
one or more of the control processes at his 
command to portray his idea. Creating is ex- 
pressing reactions to life, things, and people; 
it is discovering a picture in a commonplace 
situation and dramatically presenting it. 

The first criterion of a good picture is its 
technical quality. Knowledge of the pro- 
cedure in making a good print takes pre- 
cedence over ideas, except in rare instances 
when the arrangement makes one look be- 
yond the print quality. This is that illusive 
quality, impact. The only variant in the 
judge's decision is his personal preference in 
subject matter. This year’s print jury con- 
sisted of Earl Brown, F.P.S.A., of Detroit; 
Paul Kozak, Jr., of Cleveland; and Thomas 
T. Firth, A.P.S.A., of Trappe, Maryland. 

Like fashions in women’s hats, there are 
trends in exhibition photography. However, 
the hats become more complex and less re- 
lated to actual use, while photography has 
assumed a pattern utilizing to its best ad- 
vantage the tools of this medium of expres- 
sion. There are fewer abstract solarized or bas- 
relief prints and more genre, marines, and 
pleasing landscapes this year. 
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It is difficult to select a small segment from 
the collection in the exhibition for descrip- 
tion. In the picture entitled Marble Arches, 
Lyall Cross, Detroit, Michigan, uses the re- 
ceding arches to make an interesting pattern. 

A Touch of Ivy by John Montgomery, 
Orlando, Florida, is a delightful still-life 
study in high key. The artistic arrangement of 
simple elements and the perfect lighting com- 
bine to make an outstanding print. 

Charlie by Paul Hansen, of Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia, portrays all the character of this 
rugged individual. There is a feeling that this 
is a genuine interpretation of a man of the 
land. The well-planned lighting accentuates 
the hair and skin texture. 

Because of the rising cost of conducting an 
exhibition, the entrance fee was raised this 
year; the result was a slightly smaller number 
of entrants. Of the 1,294 prints entered, repre- 
senting 301 entrants, 229 were chosen by the 
jury to be hung in the exhibition. Of these, 
84 are from foreign countries. 

In contrast to the print exhibit, the color- 
slide collection tends toward the fantastic. 
Montages, geometric patterns, abstractions, 
and slides made by the derivation process take 
precedence over the usual flowers, fall land- 
scapes, and snow scenes. The milkweed, 
though, has come into favor again. This time, 
justly, for a difficult subject has been handled 
with finesse. Industry is also well represented. 

The jury for the color judging consisted of f 


Miss Wilson, a board member of the Photographic 
Section, The Academy of Science and Art, and editor of 
The Viewfinder, the Section’s paper, teaches at Wilkins- 
burg High School and sponsors the Photography Club 
there. She began taking pictures at the age of ten, and 
takes many slides on her travels. She teaches photography 
at the Y.M.C.A., and First Methodist Church. 
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CHARLIE 
By Paut L. Hansen, Ukiah, California 


Eleanor Bahnsen, of Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
Louise Haz, A.P.S.A., A.R.P.S., of Pitts- 
burgh; and Wellington Lee, P.F.S.A., F.R.P.S., 
of New York. The voting was by silent voting 
machine. 

Honors were awarded as follows: First, to 
The Idol by Jerome Koch, of Auburn, Cali- 
fornia; Second, to High Octane by Milan 
Dobski, of Villa Park, Illinois; and third, to 
Private Eye by C. C. Anther, Union, New 
Jersey. 

The color division of the Photographic 
Society of America gives two medals to any 
salon that has met its rigid standard of the 
previous year. These are awarded to the two 
slides the jury believes to be the best ex- 
amples of color harmony. The winners of 
these coveted medals this year are Lillian Fix, 
Chicago, Illinois, for a slide of an autumn 
scene, September Corn; and R. W. Potts, San 
Francisco, for Bridge at Evening, a picture of 
the Golden Gate Bridge. 





MARBLE ARCHES 
By Lyaut F. Cross, Wyandotte, Michigan 





A TOUCH OF IVY 
By Joun P. Montcomery, Jn., Orlando, Florida 








BIGGEST World in the World! 


The “Babson World Globe” is 28 feet in diameter, 
and it dominates a courtyard at the Babson In- 
stitute of Business Administration. It can be 
rotated just like the earth; and is made from por- 
celain-enameled steel sheets—fired in 20 different 
colors. 
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OUR FASCINATING, FLUID LANGUAGE 


HS satellites of the dictionary, a numerous 
and constantly growing company of mod- 
est little books that reference librarians 
usually call supplementary word books, do 
more than serve the various purposes for 
which they are intended. They demonstrate 
the ceaseless growth and enrichment of our 
language; and they emphasize features of a 
dictionary that, although taken for granted 
today as within its normal function, were 
considered new and rather radical when 
Samuel Johnson compiled his famous English 
dictionary. 

In the late 1600's and early 1700's, when 
Dryden, Addison, Swift, and Pope were in 
their heyday, they held the view that the 
English language had reached a point of such 
perfection that any change at all would in- 
evitably be for the worse. Concerned lest its 
quality be damaged by free use, they hoped 
that a lexicographer could be found who 
would record it and so fix it in its purity for 
all time, as the national academies of several 
European countries were undertaking to do 
for other languages. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Dr. Johnson undertook his dictionary, 
he agreed with his great predecessors not only 
in opposing change but also, apparently, in 
regarding a lexicographer not merely as a 
recorder of the language but as a kind of 


Mrs. Fishel is an associate professor at Carnegie Li- 
brary School, from which she was graduated, and in the 
summer teaches library science at the University of 
Michigan. A graduate of Ohio State University, she has 
received the M.A. degree from University of Pittsburgh. 
She has worked in one of the fourteen branches of Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and in the lending and 
reference departments at central Library. 
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dictator. The famous prospectus, Plan for a 
Dictionary, written in a vain attempt to obtain 
the patronage of Lord Chesterfield, is full of 
evidence of his attitude. ‘‘Who,’’ he says, 
‘‘can forbear to wish that these fundamental 
atoms of our speech might obtain the firmness 
and immutability of the primogenial and 
constituent particles of matter?’’ Yet even 
while he was declaring that ‘‘one great end 
of this undertaking is to fix the English 
language,’’ he doubted that change could be 
prevented. At the end of the Plan he admits 
that words “‘when they are not gaining 
strength, . . . are generally losing it,’’ and 
adds that ‘‘language is the work of man, of a 
being from whom permanence and stability 
cannot be derived.’ 

When the great task was at last completed 
and Dr. Johnson wrote its preface, he was 
convinced it was impossible to ‘‘fix our lan- 
guage and put a stop to those alterations 
which time and chance have . . . been suf- 
fered to make in it without opposition.’’ The 
lexicographer, he says, may ‘‘be derided, who 

.. Shall imagine that his dictionary can 
embalm his language.’’ Disapproving the 
adoption of words from other languages, he 
nevertheless felt constrained to include in his 
list those that had made a place for them- 
selves in English usage. He admitted that “by 
the cultivation of various sciences, language 
is amplified’’; that ‘‘vicissitudes of fashion 
will enforce the use of new, or extend the 
significance of known, terms.’’ Quietly ir- 
resistible, the vitality of the English language 
defeated the redoubtable Dr. Johnson. 

Growth still goes on. Thieves’ jargon 
gradually wins respectability. Words must be 
coined to name inventions and discoveries. 
The picturesque expressiveness of a slang 






































































term earns recognition. Wars, politics, com- 
merce, psychology—every field of action or 
study contributes. This is evident from the 
fact that, although a completely new edition 
of Webster's “‘unabridged’’ was published in 
1934, by 1939 its reprint needed the addition 
of a New Words List; and that list has grown, 
through successive issues, to a formidable 
length. 

Recently the Philosophical Library pub- 
lished a Dictionary of New Words, compiled by 
Mary Reifer. Although a number of govern- 
ment agencies and other organizations are 
identified in it, most of its 234 double- 
columned pages list, define, and in some cases 
state the origin of coinages, slang, and adapted 
words. These range from the very familiar, 
such as “‘glove compartment,’’ to words 
likely to be known only to the specialist in 
the field concerned, such as “‘gleep,”’ an 
acronym made of the initials of graphite low 
energy experimental pile. Like the other sup- 
plementary word books, this little tool gives 
proof, not only that, living, the language 
inevitably grows, but also that in our day the 
dictionary is expected to include all the 
words, whatever their standing, and to give, 
besides, various kinds of help apart from mere 
listing and definition. 

Probably the most notable innovation in 
dictionary-making contributed by Dr. John- 
son was the introduction of quotations from 
the work of established writers to illustrate 
the use of a given word, a policy now uni- 
versally followed. One of the most valuable 
of the little special dictionaries, famous in its 
own right, is devoted entirely to this kind of 
information. H. W. Fowler's Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage is a diverting little hand- 
book, dedicated to correct expression and the 
avoidance of errors, common and uncommon. 
Not only does Fowler supply examples of 
proper usage; he illustrates mistakes also, 
mercilessly yet humorously exposing for us 
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the illogicality that makes them incorrect. 

Pronunciation, another aspect of informa- 
tion on words that Johnson made a great 
point of and that is now taken for granted, 
is responsible for a considerable number of 
offshoots of the dictionary. Probably the 
most interesting of these are two that were 
first published in 1943, when everyone, par- 
ticularly radio broadcasters, had to deal with 
many unfamiliar words and foreign place 
names that were often baffling. For CBS an- 
mouncers and news reporters, William C. 
Greet compiled War Words, a useful aid, since 
greatly expanded and retitled World Words. 
At almost the same time, Crowell published 
the NBC Handbook of Pronunciation. It, too, 
has been revised; and although there is in- 
evitably some overlapping, the two books 
now supplement each other very satis- 
factorily. 

As the dictionary idea has evolved, syn- 
onyms and antonyms have come to be re- 
garded as an integral part of the obligation of 
such a tool. This feature accounts for many 
small word books. Among these, Webster's 
Dictionary of Synonyms is especially valuable 
for its fine differentiation of the meanings of 
analogous words; for synonyms, although 
similar in significance, are rarely precisely the 
same. The greater the degree of exactness 
with which the distinction is drawn, for ex- 
ample, between ‘‘amble’’ and ‘‘shamble,”’ 
the more helpful the definition is. Related to 
the compilations of synonyms, yet different 
in plan, is one of the most famous of all 
reference books, Roget's Thesaurus. This 
“treasury of words,’’ product of the hobby 
of a London physician, is meant to serve as 
the opposite of a dictionary; by means of an 
ingenious classification of ideas, it leads, not 
from word to meaning, but from meaning to 
word. 

The derivations in Johnson's dictionary are 
somewhat less than satisfactory, since little 
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had then been accomplished in etymology; 
but he was determined to include them be- 
cause, as he said, “‘By tracing . . . every 
word to its original, and not admitting, but 
with great caution, any of which no original 
can be found, we shall secure our language 
from being overrun with cant, from being 
crowded with low terms.’’ Such information 
is now not only included in every dictionary, 
but also has its own special lexicons, notably 
several titles by Walter W. Skeat. It has never 
served, however, to exclude unauthorized 
words; some of the most interesting and use- 
ful of the word books are the dictionaries of 
slang. The standard in this field is Eric Par- 
tridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English, a scholarly work that gives the 
history of each word, and thus forms, as 
Partridge intended, a suitable companion to 
the great Oxford English Dictionary. 

Distinct from the slang dictionaries, yet 
having something in common with them, are 
The Dictionary of Americanisms by Mitford M. 
Mathews and Sir William Craigie’s Dictionary 
of American English. The function of these 
works is to record America’s contribution to 
the language—words that originated in this 
country, and old words that have acquired 
new meanings here. These books, full of side 
lights on American history, customs, and 
folklore, are irresistible to the browser. 

There are many more categories of small, 
special lexicons, dictionaries of abbrevia- 
tions, of foreign terms used in English writ- 
ing, of dialect, and the rhyming dictionaries, 
alphabetized by the ends rather than by the 
beginnings of the words. All of them offer 
details of a single aspect of word lore. Al- 
most all extend the brief information afforded 
by items that the earliest lexicographers 
never dreamed of including, but that, once 
tentatively introduced, have come to be re- 
garded as traditional features of any good 
dictionary. 
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OUR FILM-LECTURE SERIES 


g a Carnegie Institute Society season just 
concluded was the most successful in its 
eight years of existence, judging by the 
growth in membership participation. 

Membership contributions amounting to 
$77,000 for the year have helped mightily to 
bridge the gap between inadequate operating 
funds and current high costs. 

Members’ enjoyment of the film-lecture 
series, ‘A World of Action and Color,”’ evi- 
dently reached a new high, with attendance 
passing the sixty-thousand mark. 

Looking forward to next season, the In- 
stitute is arranging another varied program 
for members, details of which will be avail- 
able in the early fall. Members who have 
enjoyed the program are urged to aid the In- 
stitute further by suggesting membership to 
their friends. 

Patrons in Mt. Lebanon and surrounding 
areas will be interested to know that the 
illustrated lectures will be shown in the new 
and larger Senior High School Auditorium 
next fall. This new location offers adequate 
parking space, as well as additional seating. 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to 
Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, or Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
should be covered by the following phrase: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to (Carnegie 
Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) 
or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in the 
City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is 
pared to receive contributions given by friends 
in memory of deceased persons in lieu of floral 
tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of 
such gift. The amount of the contribution will 
not be specified unless requested by the donor. 
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THE BEST-KNOWN NAME 
IN GLASS... 
MEANS MORE THAN GLASS 





Glass manufacturing was the New World’s first industry. It started in 
Jamestown in 1608, but so complicated are the problems of glass manufacture 
that it was nearly 300 years before the industry could claim real success. 


In 1883 the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was organized. Sound 
financial policy and, equally important, a practical and much-needed distribution 
system made Pittsburgh the first commercially-successful plate glass producer 
in America. 


Today, its Glass Division operates seven glass plants, three fabricating 
plants, and two specialty plants. A new plate glass plant is under construction and 
plans are being completed for a new window glass plant. Its Fiber Glass Division 
produces strand and superfine fiber. Its products include plate and window glass 
and a wide range of processed and fabricated flat and bent glass products. 


But the name “Pittsburgh” has grown to mean more than glass. Pittsburgh 
paints and brushes rank among the best in their fields. The company also produces 
an outstanding line of Selectron plastics. Pittsburgh chemical research carried on 
through its wholly-owned subsidiary, Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, 
has developed many new products and manufacturing processes. 





Yes, the best-known name in glass also means . . . Paints, Plastics, 
Brushes, Chemicals, and Fiber Glass. 
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A GLANCE AT MAN 


een exhibit on human relations pre- 
pared by Carnegie Museum's Section of 
Man has created widespread interest in Pitts- 
burgh. This exhibit, first placed on view at 
the City-County Building and now available 
to both public and parochial schools, cur- 
rently showing at Schenley High School, 
represents the efforts of several civic-minded 
groups working in cooperation. A glance at 
the history of this exhibit is in order, for it 
vividly demonstrates what can be done to 
better human understanding and brotherhood. 

At Pennsylvania State University in Octo- 
ber, 1951, a seminar on human relations was 
jointly sponsored by the United Steelworkers 
of America and the host institution. To this 
seminar were invited outstanding representa- 
tives of church, industry, unions, and educa- 
tional institutions. Among those participat- 
ing were Milton Eisenhower, the late Philip 
Murray, David J. McDonald, E. Earle Moore, 
John La Farge, Lilburn B. Moseley, Morris N. 
Kertzer, Edwin E. Witts, George P. Murdock, 
Clyde Kluckholn, James L. Swauger, Otto 
Klineberg, A. A. Liveright, and Charles S. 
Johnson. To these distinguished representa- 
tives of varied facets of American life fell 
the task of defining areas of human conflict 
and the paths leading to their resolution. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory practices. 

It was recognized that church and trade- 
union organizations in close contact with the 
“common man”’ were in a position to lead the 
way most effectively to the elimination of 


Mr. Dragoo is now on leave of absence from Carnegie 
Museum, where he has been assistant field archeologist 
in the Section of Man the past three years. He is working 
for the Ph.D. degree in anthropology at his alma mater, 
the University of Indiana. 





DON W. DRAGOO 


discriminatory practices. Academic and social 
organizations also interested in fighting such 
practices have less intimate contact with the 
general public, but they do have information 
and techniques that can be powerful weapons 
in the hands of church and union organiza- 
tions in the fight. As an example of academic 
participation in such a program, Mr. Swauger, 
curator of the Section of Man, presented a 
small exhibit showing what a museum could 
contribute in the field of human relations. 

In January, 1953, a second Human Rela- 
tions Institute was held at Carnegie Insti- 
tute under the guidance of Francis Shane of 
the United Steelworkers of America, Russell 
L. Bradley of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and Mr. Swauger. The 
theme of this conference was Developing Hu- 
man Relations at the Community Level. 
Participating in the discussions were leaders 
of civic, church, union, industrial, and aca- 
demic organizations of the Pittsburgh area. 

At this conference Mr. Swauger again out- 
lined the role that an academic institution, 
such as a museum, can play in the field of 
human relations. He offered the services and 
cooperation of Carnegie Museum to the vari- 
ous organizations participating in the human 
relations program. 

Many people may ask what a museum can 
do in the dynamic field of human relations. 
Is not a museum only a glorified warehouse of 
curios of the past and discards from attics? 

It must be admitted that a museum is in a 
sense a warehouse—but it is a special ware- 
house where nearly every specimen is or in 
the future may be of scientific value. A mu- 
seum is a large filing cabinet, crammed with 
specimens and facts concerning the world 
around us. More important, a museum is a 





IT’S EASIER TO TELL AN INDIAN BY HIS WAR BONNET THAN BY HIS COLOR. WHEN YOU THINK 
YOU’RE SPOTTING A PERSON’S RACE BY HIS FACE, YOU’RE USUALLY WRONG. YOU’RE USUALLY 
GUIDED UNCONSCIOUSLY BY SOME CULTURAL ITEM LIKE CLOTHES, ORNAMENTS, OR HAIR STYLE. 


vital institution staffed by able scientists and 
technicians, whose job is not only to record 
and describe the contents of the filing cabinet, 
but also to enrich our knowledge and com- 
prehension of the world in which we live. 
Through research there is a constant quest for 
new information of the past and present, with 
the hope that such information can better 
prepare man to face the problems of the future. 

The man in the street has often been un- 
aware of the research carried on by museum 
scientists, results of which are usually pub- 
lished in scientific journals of limited distri- 
bution. Today museums are keenly aware of 
their responsibility to provide usable knowl- 
edge to the general public by informative and 
provocative exhibits. 

As a result of the human-relations con- 
ference held at Pittsburgh, Mayor David L. 
Lawrence's Civic Unity Council, composed of 
men and women from labor, church, civic, 
and community organizations working for 





better relationships among racial, religious, 
and nationality groups, commissioned our 
Section of Man to produce an exhibit depict- 
ing man’s physical and cultural development. 
J.C. F. Motz, of the Civic Unity Council, and 
Francis Shane, of the Steelworker’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, worked in close co- 
operation with Mr. Swauger and Don Dragoo, 
of the Museum, on the details of the project. 
Robert Caffrey, of the Museum, was responsi- 
ble for the actual construction of the exhibit. 
To enable teachers better to instruct their 
classes from these cases, a booklet, We Hu- 
mans, prepared by the Museum staff and spon- 
sored by the United Steelworkers of America, 
has been distributed through the Pittsburgh 
public school system. 

The exhibit consists of four cases, each com- 
prising two illustrative panels. One panel in 
each case presents some of the physical as- 
pects of human inheritance, and the accom- 
panying panel gives relevant cultural facts. 





No attempt has been made to give a complete 
coverage of either physical or cultural an- 
thropology. Topics for the panels were 
chosen for their ability to aid in understand- 
ing the complex problems of present-day hu- 
man relations. 

The first case demonstrates that recogni- 
tion of physical differences among peoples is 
rarely easy; and that, while it may be per- 
fectly natural to glorify one’s own group at 
the expense of others, the practice is not only 
silly, but is downright dangerous for the 
tranquillity of the world. 

Case two shows that, whereas many times 
people think they place a man in his physical 
classification by body characteristics, actually 
the decision is based on cultural factors. The 
aim of the second panel in this case is to indi- 
cate that a man should be judged by his work, 
not his physical characteristics, and that you 
cannot tell a man’s race by his work. 

Case three points out that early geographi- 


cal isolation, together with normal changes 
in hereditary characteristics, is responsible 
for the present physical diversity of mankind. 
The second panel in the case indicates that we 
indulge in prejudice only when it does not 
interfere with our own wants—even a person 
thoroughly prejudiced against one of the 
great divisions of mankind will not discard 
from his breakfast table the products of their 
hands. 

The purpose of case four is to dispel the 
fallacy that some groups of people are in- 
nately more intelligent than others, and the 
second panel shows that differences in culture 
are differences in methods of meeting basic 
human needs—not in the needs themselves. 

Thus, in this glance at man, a wide range 
of human activities and relationships has 
moved before us. Incomplete though it is, we 
hope that all who see this exhibit will in the 
future stop to think before they give way to 
prejudice against their fellow man. 


CULTURES ARE “DESIGNS FOR LIVING” GRADUALLY DEVELOPED BY DIFFERENT GROUPS OF PEOPLE 
TO INSURE THEIR SURVIVAL. ONLY THE “DESIGNS FOR LIVING” DIFFER, NOT THE PROBLEMS. 











What treasures of good eating were 
hidden in those old stoneware crocks 
on Grandmother's kitchen and spring- 
house shelves! Piquant pickles, relishes, sauerkraut, marinated 
herring, candied fruits and marmalades were just a few. For 
earthen crocks were the “cans” of yesteryear—the best known 
means of preserving food for future use. 





All summer long, the housewife was kept busy “putting up” 
the harvest of her kitchen garden. Since even the most perfect 
crock lid left much to be desired in the way of a seal, strong pre- 
servatives—and thus high flavors—were necessary. Fruits were 
packed in heavy sugar syrups with generous amounts of spice 
or brandy. Others were turned into tasty marmalades, jams and 
jellies. Vegetables were usually pickled with pungent vinegar 
and spices. 


Even small cuts of domestic 
meats, game and fish were salted, 
pickled and packed in crocks. 
With cold storage and frequent 
change of brine, they lasted 
through the winter. 


What delicacies the home- 
maker didn’t “put up” in crocks, 
she bought in crocks—like pre- 
serves, apple and plum butters, 
sauerkraut, cranberry sauce and 
mince meat,manyofwhichcame *~ 
from the growing house of Heinz. Indes of Asnertoan Design 





What progress we have made since then—both at home and at 
Heinz! The old stone crock has been relegated to attic and museum, 
and in its place is the hermetically sealed can and vacuum capped 
jar—unprecedented safeguards of fine flavor, color and consistency 
in the family’s favorite foods. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY (67 











ANDERSONVILLE 
The Tragic Years 


UROPEANS consider us naive. They say 

Americans lack the sense of tragedy, that 
we side-step all the solemnities of life—either 
the sorrows of daily experience or the so- 
lemnities of human destiny. They believe we 
have simply brushed out of our consciousness 
both the Greek and the Hebraic awareness of 
the solemnities of life. Therefore, while 
Europeans admit we are big and strong, and 
they need our help, they look upon us as 
overgrown children. To them, we are never 
really serious. We do not face life as it is; we 
are immature. 

I believe European intellectuals and leaders 
do not understand us. As a matter of fact, we 
do not always understand ourselves. This 
perpetual jollity of ours, this refusal on the 
part of our mass magazines to have other 
than happy endings to their stories, do in- 
deed represent a mood in America, a de- 
termined optimism, an illusion of perpetual 
youth. But there is also a deep note of tragedy 
in American life. It is below the surface. It is 
kept hidden in the memory, but it is there. 
It is a deep, tragic experience to which we 
occasionally revert. This tragic and solemn 
memory is centered around our experience in 
the Civil War. 

It is noteworthy that the Civil War was a 
war without jokes. No famous jests came 
from it, no comic songs, no jaunty “‘Yankee 
Doodle,’’ as in the Revolutionary War, and 
no ‘‘Oh! how I hate to get up in the morn- 
ing,’’ as in the First World War. The war 
songs were sad, heartbroken, ““Tenting to- 
night on the old Camp ground... . Many 
are the hearts that are weary tonight, wishing 
for the war to cease.’’ Even the grand march- 
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ing song of the Civil War, ‘‘Mine eyes have 
seen the glory. . . . He is trampling out the 
vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored,”’ reflects the tragedy of the experience 
in the words. The whole experience is tragic 
—killing of brother by brother, generals 
who had been classmates, fellow students at 
West Point, fighting each other. There was 
heroism on both sides, bloodthirstiness on 
both sides, and it ended in the assassination 
of one of the greatest presidents America 
ever had. 

McKinlay Kantor, the author of Anderson- 
ville, has an insight into the needs of the 
human spirit. He believes no nation can 
understand the world as it is today unless it 
has a deep sense of the tragedy in history. 
Mere public optimism, blatant sales cam- 
paigns, loud announcements that everything 
is going to be all right, may be useful auto- 
hypnotism, but they are not useful in helping 
us to understand the world and to achieve 
national safety. Therefore McKinlay Kantor 
feels the necessity of uncovering for us our 
own tragic memories, of giving us the mood 
whereby we can organize our minds to see 
the world as it truly is, and to cope with it 
as best we may. A few years ago he wrote one 
of the best stories of the Civil War written 
in America. He called it, from Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, Long Remember. 

This time, because the world situation is 
still more serious, perhaps, he has excerpted 
from the total mood of the Civil War its 
tragic center, the story of Andersonville, the 
prison camp in Georgia, and told this to the 
American people. It is to the credit of the 
American reading public that this lengthy, 








difficult, sad and solemn book has become a 
best seller. It signifies we are not so naive as 
Europeans think, or as our forced jollity 
seems to indicate. We understand well enough 
the tragic note in all human experience. We 
have it in our history and we are remember- 
ing it today. 

The story, Andersonville, is hard to portray 
because the author wrote it in a difficult way, 
using a device that makes it possible to sus- 
tain interest for seven hundred pages. Mere 
plotting would not help. The device he uses 
is almost identical with that in The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder. As in that 
story, McKinlay Kantor brings a variety of 
people to a place, one by one, and merges 
their fate. The scene itself is clear enough. The 
setting is Andersonville in central Georgia, 
where the winters are cold and harsh, and the 
summers unbearably hot. There, in the last 
fourteen months of the Civil War, the South 
built a stockade for northern prisoners. The 
prisoners brought there were going to stay 
there. There was no way of redeeming them, 
of exchanging them, because the war was 
getting to its desperate phase, and Grant, 
commander-in-chief of the Union Army, had 
decided there would be no more exchange of 
prisoners. 

So the stockade was built, but no barracks 
were erected. Through the clammy winter 
and the blazing summer, fifty thousand Union 
soldiers on twenty-four acres—without a 
house or a roof to shelter them, except for 
little huts they could use to keep their own 
clothes in—lived, sickened, and died. Of the 
fifty thousand, fourteen thousand died of 
disease, of exposure, or of desperate violence. 
But of those fourteen thousand, it is doubtful 
whether a dozen ever considered joining the 
Confederate Army, a move that would have 
brought them amnesty. 

There is a large gallery of characters from 
all over the South and the North: a cultured 
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southern planter, a backwoods preacher, 
‘“tobacco-road”’ people, officers—some brutal, 
some merciful—boys from Iowa, Illinois, 
New England, the Pennsylvania Dutch coun- 
try, and the slums of New York. All these are 
clearly envisaged, and their fate interwoven 
in this first modern concentration camp. Cal- 
lousness and compassion, despair and reso- 
lution, hostility and brotherliness, all are 
commingled, yet each has its part in the 
story. The very size of the canvas and the 
vast range of its types and moods make this 
book a marvel of literary integration. 

If a person writes a happy book, he does 
not have to tell why. If it is a humorous book, 
or just an optimistic book, it displays its own 
purpose; namely, to make people happy or 
confident. But a book so solemn to read 
needs some justification. Why subject us to 
this tragic and harrowing experience? Kantor 
does not explain, and it is clear we have to 
seek our own explanation. His description of 
the suffering of all the boys from different 
parts of the Union and the cruelty of their 
captors in Andersonville cannot be for the 
purpose of convincing us of the horrors of 
war. In the first place, nothing from the Civil 
War, with all its bloodletting and concen- 
tration camps like Andersonville, can equal 
the horror we moderns know in our own 
lifetime. The horrors of twentieth-century 
concentration camps, prison camps, far ex- 
ceed anything like Andersonville. The hor- 
rors of modern war far outstrip anything that 
any Civil War general could dream of. 

We have nothing to learn from the Civil 
War that might serve to discourage us from 
wanting to rush into war. No book need be 
written to dissuade modern people from being 
enamored of war. Nobody in this world, not 


This is the final of four articles to appear this year in 
Carnecig MaGazing, derived from the popular series of 
book reviews given each autumn by Dr. Freehof at the 
Temple Rodef Shalom, of which he is the rabbi. 
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even the Russians, wants war. The Russians 
want victory, but they do not want war. We 
do not need a book for that purpose. We do 
not need to be persuaded war is horrible, more 
horrible than Civil War people could ever 
dream of. This book could not have been 
written as antiwar propaganda. If it were, it 
would not be so popular, since we are all 
already persuaded. 

I do not think Andersonville has a direct his- 
torical purpose. It has, perhaps, a clear bio- 
graphical purpose. But it is biography under 
the influence of history; that is to say, it is a 
description of the nature of individuals under 
the impact of world drama. The author por- 
trays people of various types and different 
moods, of various degrees of inner suffering 
and various degrees of inner hope. He tests 
them all under the impact of war. 

What does war do to people? It depends 
upon their dominant mood. Certain types are 
submerged; war gives them no opportunity 
for expression or development. Certain other 
temperaments flourish and expand. The violent 
and the bitter temperaments now have an 
opportunity. Are you violent? You can now 
express your violence on a grand scale.- Are 
you bitter? Your bitterness now can make life 
bitter for thousands of people, if you are 
placed in power. Under the impulse of history 
—when history is in the phase of war—the 
bitter, tragic, dark side of human character 
has opportunity to write itself large on the 
pages of experience. 

That is what he wants to say; and that, 
too, is something important to say. Even in 
the tension of a cold war we see that the 
dark side of human nature has opportunity 
to write itself large. The sense of prejudice, 
the tendency to hate people, the desire to 
force uniformity of words and of doctrine 
and of action—all these moods, which have 
a minor opportunity in peace, in war acquire 
the opportunity to express themselves power- 
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fully. That perhaps is the basic tragedy of 
these dramatic, human experiences—that all 
our evils have an opportunity to grow great. 
One man’s personal bitterness, another's per- 
sonal pain, have their greatest opportunity to 
become, as it were, cosmic because they may 
be placed by war in a special status of power. 

Aristotle said that the purpose of tragedy 
is to awaken in us terror and pity. There is no 
question that the picture McKinlay Kantor 
draws awakens such terror. It reminds us of 
what there is within us, the dark nature that, 
under the stress of an era such as this, can 
sometimes come to horrible and life-shaking 
expression. We know that. 

But there is, also, pity in and around the 
Andersonville stockade. The southern planter, 
who has lost three sons and can probably 
imagine his sons killed by the very prison- 
ers in Andersonville, is nevertheless touched 
by their suffering. Confederate officers try to 
mitigate the conditions in Andersonville. 
They are stopped by the general in com- 
mand, but still continue to try. The merciful 
mood seemed at the time to be weak and 
ineffective compared with the bitterness and 
the hate, yet it survived the hate and bitter- 
ness. It even continued to work after the war 
was over to bring the nation together—an 
integrating process not yet complete, but 
still going on, on the same basis of brotherly 
pity as at Andersonville. 

In Aristotle’s definition, terror and pity 
are equal forces. Both are’ together in the 
heart, and they join in somber harmony. In 
this book they are blended. It terrifies us and 
touches us. In the story of Andersonville we 
find the mood of pity, at first half silent, 
grows to be the dominant tone, reconciliating 
Americans to each other. 

Americans are able to be adult and face the 
tragedies of the world today because, even 
from Andersonville, the tragic heart of our 
most unhappy historical experience, we learn 





that terror is mitigated and eventually over- 
come by pity. Because we believe in the kind- 
ness and brotherhood inherent in man, we 
arrive ultimately at the biblical mood, which 
is always somber about today but confident 
about tomorrow. The stockade at Anderson- 
ville shocks us into adult knowledge of the 
brutality and bitterness in human life, yet it 
brings, also, its mature assurance that the 
decencies play their part in human destiny. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS ON THE CIVIL WAR 


SuGGEsTED By Reapgrs’ CoNsULTANT AT THE LIBRARY 


The Civil War in Pictures 5 
Decisive Battles of the Civil War . 
Heroines of Dixie Katherine M. Jones 
Jefferson Davis: American Patriot . Hudson Strode 
The Living Lincoln (from his own writings) 

Paut M. ANGLE AND Eart S. Migrs 
Brokenburn; The Journal of Kate Stone. §. K. S. Holmes 
The North Reports the Civil War . . J. Cutler Andrews 


. Fletcher Pratt 
. T. B. Mitchell 








HOW TO WRITE A SONNET 


So you would write a sonnet—emulate 

The lone immortal Bard of Avon in 

His lighter moments? Very well, begin; 
Compose your errant thoughts, and integrate 
Them into one concise and rounded whole 
In fourteen lines of verse—not hard to do— 
CN. B. Already you are halfway through). 
Let these outpourings of your heart and soul 
In even rhyme and rhythm be expressed. 

In each quatrain you are entirely free 

To make the endings of the lines agree 

As suits your fancy; only, for the rest, 

Be careful now, nor let attention rove, 

And there’s your sonnet. Put it in the stove. 


—W. E. Crype Topp 
Curator Emeritus of Birds 


Carnegie Museum 


~~ .~TOO MUCH ADVICE... 


TOO LITTLE HELP? 





Perhaps it is a good stock—Is what I own better? 
How much should I buy? Is this the time? How 
about “diversification?” 

Are you left with these decisions under your 
present investment plan? 

A Peoples First Investment Management Account 
will eliminate these and other investment problems. 
Specialists will analyze your investments and make 
specific recommendations. Your investments will 
be kept under continual review—revisions will be 
suggested whenever warranted by our analyses. 

his is personal service—and the cost is quite 
modest. 

Ask about these and the many other advantages 
of a Peoples First Investment Management Account. 
We'll be glad to give you complete information 
without obligation. Viste us, or phone GRant 1-9600, 
line 579. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
Trust Department * Fourth Ave. and Wood St. * Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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SPRING HOBBY CLASSES 


i” offering the spring series of adult hobby 
classes, Carnegie Institute extends you an 
invitation to better understanding and pleas- 
ure in daily living. All classes in this eight- 
week series are held at the Institute. 

Highlight of the hobby year is the annual 
student exhibit, in which each person regis- 
tered for a class this season may be repre- 
sented. It will be held May 16 to June 10 in 
the second-floor Fine Arts galleries, with an 
evening preview on the 15th. 

For more complete information about the 
classes, or a folder, telephone the Division of 
Education at the Institute, Mayflower 1-7300. 
James Kosinski is supervisor. The classes 
offered are the following: 


GARDENING 


Tuesday evening Frank Curto 

A. B. CrissMAN 
WittiaM RaGaNno 
FLOWER ARRANGING 


Thursday evening Mrs. Frank SMITH 


MILLINERY 
Tuesday evening (Beginners) 
Thursday evening (Advanced) 


SEWING 
Monday afternoon 
Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday evening 


Marigz Dasat 
Maris Dasat 


Marige K. HauGuton 
Marie K. HauGuton 
Marig K. HauGrron 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Monday evening Wa ter SoporKa 


BALLET 
BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE 
Kart HEInricu 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 2:00 p.m. 
G3 to § years) 
(Free instruction for mothers accompanying children.) 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 4:00 p.m. 
(6 to 10 years) 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 5:00 p.m. 
(11 to 14 years) 
Thursday and Friday evening, 8:00 p.m. 
(Adults) 


CALENDAR OF CLASSES 











REGISTRATION April 3-7 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
6:00 to 9:00 P.m. 
(except Saturday, the 7th) 
OPENING OF CLASSES April 9 
Memoria Day RECEss May 30 
CLOsE OF CLASSES June 6 
TUITION RATES 
Society Non- 
Members Members 
Class fee (8 weeks) $12.00 $14.00 
Extra fee for model 6.00 6.00 
Classical Ballet (12 weeks) 
—Adults 19.00 19.00 
—Children 15.00 15.00 
Class hours, unless otherwise indicated: 
Afternoon—1 :30 to 4:15 p.m. 
Evening—7:00 to 9:45 p.m. 
FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
BEGINNERS 
Thursday evening James W. Ross 


(7:30 to 9:45 p.m.) 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wednesday evening 


Etton L. ScHNELLBACHER 


PHOTO DARKROOM TECHNIQUE 


Friday evening 
(7:30 to 9:45 p.m.) 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
BEGINNERS 

Monday afternoon 

Tuesday morning 

(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 

Tuesday afternoon 

Tuesday evening 

Wednesday evening 

Friday evening 


James W. Ross 


Roy Hitton 
RayMOND SIMBOLI 


RayMonpD SIMBOLI 
Josepu Fitzpatrick 
Mavis BripGEWATER 
Roy Hittron 





DRAWING AND PAINTING 
ADVANCED AND INTERMEDIATE 
Monday evening 
Wednesday afternoon 
Thursday morning 
(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 
Thursday evening 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 

PORTRAIT AND FIGURE 
Thursday afternoon 
Thursday evening 


Josep Firzpatrick 
Roy Hitton 
RayMonpD SIMBOLI 


Mavis BripGEWATER 


Roy HiLtron 
ANGELO Di1VINCENZO 
AnGg.to DrVINcENzO 


DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE 
Saturday morning 
(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 


WATER COLOR 
Tuesday evening 


Friday evening 


RayMOND SIMBOLI 


RayMoND SIMBOLI 


TOLEWARE AND TRAY PAINTING 
Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday evening 


SCULPTURE 


Wednesday afternoon 


Dorotuy LawMAn 
Dorotny LawMAN 


Frank VITTOR 


Friday evening Frank Virror 





LANDSCAPING THE AGORA 
(Continued from page 121) 


Booth and the Athens Water Company, who 
contributed labor and materials amounting to 
more than $5,000.00. Without artificial ir- 
rigation our planting could not survive. 

This winter the planting has been con- 
tinued under my direction by correspondence. 
From my colleagues in Athens I receive re- 
ports of new trees flourishing, shrubs thriv- 
ing, wild flowers blooming; the former deso- 
late appearance of the excavation gradually 
disappearing. 

Next winter the construction work will be 
out of the way for a clean sweep of final 
planting. By the time Pittsburgh is celebrat- 
ing its bicentennial with the dedication of 
of Point State Park in 1958, Athens will be 
ready to celebrate the relandscaping of its 
ancient Agora in the twenty-fifth century of 
its existence. 





ENJOY YOUR FIREPLACE 
puri MAIL tne PERFECT FIREPLACE FUEL 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








WILD AMERICA 


By Rocer Tory Peterson AND JaMeEs FisHER 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1955 
434 pages, numerous illustrations ($5.00) 
Carnegie Library no. 570.97 P45w 


H, the lift of the heart, when islands lift 

from the sea... ."’ This line from an 
old Cale Young Rice poem flashed into mind 
when I began to read Wild America. This 
account of a thirty-thousand-mile tour of 
North America by Roger Tory Peterson and 
his British colleague, James Fisher, does not 
deal with oceanic islands, but it offers fre- 
quent “‘lift of the heart.’’ Furthermore, the 
parks, forests, refuges and sanctuaries to 
which Peterson conducted Fisher are veritable 
islands of unspoiled America, lapped by 
frightening tides of population, some being 
eroded by all manner of ‘‘advances”’ of civili- 
zation. 

Many of these islands of wilderness I have 
visited, as have millions of other Americans. 
Reading this book was for me a sentimental 
journey, a tremendously emotional revisita- 
tion of places indelibly imprinted upon my 
memory. This effect was heightened by widely- 
traveled James Fisher’s excitement as he 
viewed the same grandeur or mystery, often 
from the identical spot. No one who has 
looked into the Grand Canyon can fail to re- 
live its impact when he reads these sentences: 

“The world ended; began again eight miles 
away. Between the ends of the world was a 
chasm. 

“The chasm was awful. 

‘‘Awe. Time brings awe to the traveler less 
often, no doubt, as time goes on; for time 
gives him, too, the accumulated, stored, re- 
corded experience of those who have been be- 
fore him. With all of these I had prepared 
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myself—words, music, paintings, photo- 
graphs, three-dimensional color movies, even. 
Yet all of these were, at that first moment of 
shock, reduced to a whisper, whispering 
“Yes, this is true; this is real; this is it; this is 
the greatest abyss on the face of the earth; 
this is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River.’”’ 

Roger Tory Peterson and James Fisher are 
two of the finest field ornithologists of our 
time; they are even more unique in being two 
of the best natural-history editors and writers 
of this generation. Peterson's eight books and 
his editorship of the Field Guide series, guid- 
ing the application of his field-mark identifi- 
cation system to many groups of animals and 
plants, have simplified field natural history 
for every literate person. James Fisher, lead- 
ing with twelve books, is the editor of the 
New Naturalist Series in England, now num- 
bering several score titles. This series con- 
stitutes, in my opinion, the finest assemblage 
of regional natural-history knowledge ever 
published in any tongue. Each book is popu- 
lar in the highest sense of the word—readable 
to layman and scientist alike. 

Fisher had guided Peterson to many of the 
famous birding areas of Europe, from Swedish 
Lapland to the Mediterranean, with no 
thought of cisatlantic reciprocation. Then one 
day in St. James’s Park, Peterson, who had 
come to love England, as well as James Fisher, 
‘because the average Briton, even if he lives 
in the heart of London, has a passionate 
curiosity about the outdoors and wild things,” 
conceived a continental reprisal. “‘If you come 
to America,"’ he promised, ‘‘I will meet you 
in Newfoundland and conduct you around 
the continent. We will go as far as the Yukon 
Delta and the Pribilofs—by way of Mexico— 
and you will see a more complete cross sec- 
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tion of the wild America than any other 
Englishman, and all but a few North Ameri- 
cans, have ever seen.”’ 

In April, 1953, Fisher left England by 
plane, and this book, the record of an orni- 
thological pilgrimage around the perimeter 
of a continent, began. Exactly 100 days later, 
when he returned to England, he had seen 
601 kinds of birds, including 401 new to him, 
which more than doubled his life-list. He had 
visited Concord where ‘‘six of the rebels at 
once tried to tell me about the shot heard 
round the world,’’ but notable also as “‘the 
most continuously and consistently bird- 
watched area in the New World.”’ In the 
Great Smokies he had walked in one of the 
richest, most diverse deciduous forests in the 
world, for 131 different kinds of trees occur 
there, and all of Europe has only 85 native 
trees. He had seen the emerald toucanet at 
Xilitla, Mexico, where the largest Christmas 
Bird Count of any spot on the North Ameri- 
can continent has been made—230 species in 
a single day! He had seen the tallest tree in 
the world, the 364-foot Founder’s redwood, 
and not far distant, a rare sea otter cradling a 
baby as she floated among Pacific kelpweeds. 
But this tally cannot go on indefinitely. 

Roger introduced me to James Fisher in 
New York as the trip was just beginning. I 
knew something of their shared and diverse 
talents, of Roger's artistic magic and of 
Fisher's fame as a BBC natural-history broad- 
caster, but I had no foreknowledge that these 
two friends could meld shared experiences 
into such a charming book. Each writes fine 
descriptive prose: Peterson, of waxwings that 
“talked in muted lisps’’ and Fisher, of the 
night-blooming cereus, ‘‘that flimsiest of 
cacti with the most breath-taking of blos- 
soms, . . . unfolding its showy white petals 
to belittle the stars.’’ Yet felicity of phrasing 
offers no guarantee of smooth transition from 
one author to another. Only two dedicated 
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naturalists with intergrading sensitivities 
could have responded with such unity that 
the reader soon forgets that the text is co- 
authored. Even the pleasing bird silhouettes 
that flit across the pages to separate the in- 
troductory locality discussions by Peterson 
and narratives from Fisher’s journal seem 
more artistic embellishment than textual 
breaks. 

This is not only a beautifully written book, 
it is a beautiful book. Peterson's charming 
black-and-white illustrations of birds, other 
animals, plants, and scenery merit superla- 
tives, and the printing and format are ad- 
mirable. And, as a lover of footnotes, whether 
scholarly or impudent, I commend the pub- 
lisher for having rejected the nonsense that 
they spoil the appearance of a page. 

The ‘‘lift of the heart’’ that lingers after the 
final pages are savored stems from prideful 
awareness, which every American reader 
must feel, that these birds, seals, trees, and 
scenic areas have been preserved—in the 
United States and Alaska, in Canada, in 
Mexico. To the end that our children and 
their distinguished visitors may enjoy wild 
America, heed these words: 

‘* ‘IT hope you Americans will always hold 
on to these primitive areas,’ said James, 
thoughtfully. “We would give our souls to 
have some of them on our side of the Atlantic. 
You cannot realize until you are as crowded 
as we are how important wilderness values 
are.’ 

“Yes, I thought, as we reached the car; 
they are a spiritual necessity. The need for 
wilderness is in most men; there is a strong 
craving for naturalness in a high-pressure 
world. That is why our parks have the pas- 
sionate backing of hundreds of thousands of 
organized and ardent conservationists, who, 
as Freeman Tilden puts it, ‘swarm forth like 
wasps when someone throws stones at the 
nest.""” —M. GranaM NETTING 
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